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In the transit room, as it was called at the obser-
Yatory, Professor Mitcbel and his assistant spent the
greater part of fifteen years. It was a curious-look-
ing place. In tbe centre was the transit, under
which was a pine observing-chair (manufactured by
Mr. Twitchell), and in one corner the chronograph,
next to which was the astronomical clock; and all
sorts of tools and implements were scattered about.
Hour after hour during summer nights the sound of
the clock-beats every two seconds might be heard
recorded by the point of the pencil as it came down
on the disc of the chronograph, while a dull whirring
sound accompanied the revolving cogwheels that
caused the disc's revolution.

When eclipses came, or transits of planets across
the face of the sun, or occultations, or when comets
swept down, there were busy and exciting times at
the observatory. Then the little transit would give
place to the more powerful equatorial. Many a
night Professor Mitchel would remain in the equa-
torial room, searching and examining among the
heavenly bodies until the dawn in the east warned
him that the sun with its brighter light would soon
obscure the objects he was watching.

In one of his undertakings Professor Mitchel was
doomed to disappointment. He was far ahead of his
time with the observatory; he was still farther ahead
with the u Sidereal Messenger." He conducted it for
two years, giving in its pages communications from
the most eminent astronomers of the time ; but Amer-
ica, particularly the West, was too young to absorb
this class of matter. The last number appeared in
July, 1848.

Its death ushered in a work which was destined to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